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THE ART AMATEUR 




Pg TQofr jB ooh. 

Leonato, — Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.— 'Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
— Much Ado About Nothing, 

k HE impending return to New York 
of the Verestchagin pictures 
and rugs and bric-a-brac, to be 
sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries, where they were first ex- 
hibited in this country, is the 
most interesting item of art 
news yet announced for the coming season. No one, of 
course, seriously believed the assurance, on their arrival on 
these shores, that under no circumstances would any of 
the objects in the collection be sold. To the initiated it 
seemed obvious enough that they were really brought 
here to sell, having already been exploited in Europe 
"for all they were worth"— as the phrase goes. They 
were imported in bond " for exhibition purposes only," 
and after they had been exhibited here and in the West 
up to the full six months' limit permitted by the statute, 
duty was duly paid upon them — how much or how little 
has not been revealed. But the receipts from the exhi- 
bition doubtless furnished the requisite funds for this 
purpose and left a profit for Mr. Verestchagin and 
Messrs. Sutton, Kirby and Robinson, his enterprising 
managers, 

*** 

The Verestchagin collection, it is understood, is first to 
be shown in Boston, and then it is to return to New York 
to be dispersed at auction. Some of the small pictures 
and studies probably will find a fair market among our 
collectors, who will wish to have a specimen or two of the 
brush of the Russian painter ; and among the superb rugs 
and almost unique bric-a-brac are prizes which ought to 
excite competition even among the dealers. But who 
wants the big pictures ? The three colossal Execution 
subjects, for instance ; or the etape crowded with the for- 
gotten wounded, left on the march ; or the snow-covered 
battlefield littered with corpses, surveyed by the crows 
from the telegraph wires ? I can think of no appropri- 
ate place for these but the Chamber of Horrors in the 
Eden Musee. Some of the rugs, arms and accoutre- 
ments might well find a home in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

* * 
* 

The return of the Rococo in household decoration is 
imminent, and we may as well prepare for all the horrors 
involved in this startling fact. The purer style of 
Rococo may at first hold sway, with its subtle curves, 
charming to the sight, although inimical to all rec- 
ognized principles of sound construction. But this will 
not last. Every style of decoration, as it has been in its 
turn revived to meet the feverish popular demand for 
change, has been carried to its most degraded form, and 
the Rococo will prove no exception to the rule. Mr. 
Eastlake, who, half a generation ago, started the revolt 
from the wretched Victorian style— or rather the Vic- 
torian lack of any style — soon brought down upon us the 
ponderous Gothic, admirable for the Church, but quite 
unfitted for the Home. From that we went to what was . 
called " Queen Anne." The refinement of the Louis Seize 
style was a natural reaction against such oppressive solid- 
ity in construction and severity of ornament, and just as 
the less ornate but chaste Adam's style originally grew out 
of it in England, as did the Colonial style in America, so 
have both of these modifications of the Louis Seize been 
revived with its own rennaissance. Something less than 
the best period, perhaps, of Louis Quinze has of late in- 
spired the decoration of the houses of some of our 
rich men ; but as a rule the fact has been sensibly recog- 
nized in this country that the delicate construction and ex- 
travagant ornament under the French kings just preced- 
ing the Revolution was not suited to the every-day needs 
of the present time. The Adams and the Colonial styles, 
with their elegant simplicity, offered the needed substi- 
tute. With the revival of the Rococo, however, I can 
see no avenue for escape from all the horrors of scrolls 
and rocks and shells and flowers which, bad art at the 
best, must become execrable when the cheap furniture 
man gets to work with his machine-made ornament. It 
is true that, with the wonderful resources of the steam- 
ing apparatus which now twists wood into every conceiv- 
able shape without weakening it in the least, the old 
danger attending the cutting against the grain ceases to 
exist ; but, artistically speaking, it is as bad for a chair or 
table to look unstable as to be so. 



The counterfeiters of French pictures, it appears 
from the Paris journals, having become aware that the 
market is overstocked with false Corots, Rousseaus and 
Dupr6s, have begun to turn their attention to Courbet. 
A cousin of the painter, M. Eugene Courbet, has lately 
been busy tracking them out, and has discovered no less 
than six clever painters who are making a dishonest liv- 
ing, in whole or in part, by imitating the Communist 
painter. He was first attracted to Geneva, where his 
cousin had taken refuge, after the fall of the Commune. 
While there Courbet was oppressed by the fact that he 
could not return to France until he had paid for the 
Venddme column, whose overthrow he had decreed. 
He accordingly set to work with great industry, making 
use of some four or five of his pupils to push the work 
faster. Two of the cleverest of these caught so well his 
spirit and tricks of color and handling as to readily 
palm off their work for his. After his death they estab- 
lished themselves in Paris and forwarded their pictures 
to Brussels to a dealer, who charged himself with the 
task of adding Courbet's signature and disposing of 
them. Four other falsifiers, not so dangerous as they 
and not so clever, have since turned up. These all keep 
themselves on the safe side of the law by not signing Cour- 
bet's name to their works, and the dealers who do sign 
it are out of France. The innocent amateur, however, 
who buys of these dealers, and afterward brings his 
pictures into France, is liable to have them confiscated. 

*** 
The story may serve as a warning to those would-be 
connoisseurs of ours who really care more for the posses- 
sion of the name of an artist than his work. It is safe 
to say that more than half of the Courbets to be found in 
private picture collections in this country belong either 
to the class of pot-boilers which were dashed off by this 
conscienceless painter during his sojourn in Switzer- 
land, or to that of the more or less clever counterfeits by 
his pupils. Courbet is what is called "a painter's 
painter." His rugged, vigorous, almost brutal style 
must, even when he is at his best, be " caviare to the 
general," who richly deserve to be punished for pre- 
tending to like what they would not think of buying but 
for the fascination of the signature on the canvas or 
panel. That even the connoisseur may be deceived in 
judging of Courbet's work is proved by the revelation 
that among the forgeries just detected was one of the 
paintings passed by the jury of experts and conspicu- 
ously hung at the great Paris Exposition of last year. 

* * 

* 

SUCH an exposure as this adds force to the Rev. W. 
J. Lof tie's counsel to picture buyers on another page : 
" The collector who buys on account of the name and 
not on account of the beauty of the picture" is told that 
he " should go in for a collection of autographs and let 
pictures alone." The inexperienced investor is warned 
against buying work which has the appearance of being 
" knocked off," and hence, the work of the so-called Im- 
pressionists. (What would Mr. Whistler say to this ?) 
Mr. Loftie does not believe in the permanent value of 
Mr. Sargent's work, which is " as often very bad as very 
good." On the other hand, he does not seem to doubt 
the safety of investing in pictures by Meissonier even at 
the present preposterous prices — pictures that for the 
most part are mere costumed studio figures, without a 
spark of human interest in them. I cannot follow him 
there ; nor in his belief m the permanent value, as an in- 
vestment, of the work of Landseer, who was an admir- 
able draughtsman, but a very poor painter ; nor of 
Ger6me, of whom the same may be said. But on the 
general proposition— other things being equal— that, as 
an investment. " finish " is preferable to " execution," I 
quite agree with Mr. Loftie. Old Dutch pictures, " highly 
finished and carefully studied," like those by Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, De Hooghe, Ostade, Steen and Teniers 
—and he might have added Gerard Douw— he points out, 
" only fluctuate by going up." They have stood the test 
of ages. But who can say what posterity may think of 
the French art most esteemed to day ? We know that 
a host of once revered names has gone down, ranging, 
say, from David, Ingres and Vernet to Hebert, Bou- 
langer and Toulemouche. The pictures of none of these 
painters certainly lack either " careful study" or "high 
finish." In their day each of the painters was held in 
great esteem and his pictures brought high prices ; but 
who wants them now ? Mere careful craftsmanship, be it 
ever so scholarly, will hardly give permanent value to a 
canvas. The day will surely come when the real value of 
the mock classicism of Alma Tadema, as well as the 
soulless puppets of Meissonier, in last century costumes, 



will be soberly estimated. " Careful study " and u high 
finish " are desirable qualities no doubt ; but they will 
only count with posterity, I fancy, when found to express 
the genius of a painter of ideas. Of course Mr. Loftie 
would agree with me on this point. 

* 
When an esteemed citizen and prominent business 
man like Mr. Patrick Farrelly, manager of the great 
American News Company, can be arrested and held to 
bail to answer the charge of disseminating immoral pub- 
lications, on allegations of such a man as Britton, it is 
surely time to amend the laws so as to take from 
such persons the power given them to oppress their 
more reputable neighbors. Mr. Farrelly is charged with 
having for sale a novel by Balzac. He might be arraigned 
with no more reason for selling the works of Shaks- 
peare. If we must have a censor of the press, let him at 
least be a gentleman, a man of cultivation, and not an ig- 
norant bigot or a narrow-minded Philistine incapable of 
distinguishing between an obscene publication and the 
writings of the greatest novelist, perhaps, who ever lived. 
Undoubtedly, there are in Balzac, as in Shakespeare, and 
in even the Bible itself, portions which might be wrenched 
from their context and used to further the officious 
aims of Britton and Comstock. But it is not in the in- 
terest of good morals that the State should allow these 
men a roving commission to pick out such portions 
and discover them to that great majority who, under or- 
dinary circumstances, having nothing to do with classic 
literature, would never know of them. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell's criticisms on the art of the 
illustrator as practised in England are met by a spirited 
rejoinder by Mr. W. L. Thomas, art director of The 
London Graphic, who asks : " Is the special artist to be 
always on the spot, on every spot on the earth's surface, 
ready for any emergency ; or are we to send the trained 
technique artist to, say, the Scilly Islands, to make an 
elaborate drawing of the descent of the balloon, long 
after it has been packed up and sent home — truly an 
original way of conducting a daily newspaper." There 
is little to be said in reply to this ; but Mr. Thomas at- 
tacks somewhat too indiscriminately what he calls the 
" mongrel, spotty, touchy manner" of Mr. Pennell's own 
drawings. He says that their technique is 

"A kind of modern American imitation of the splendid pencil 
work of old Sam Prout, peculiarly useful in conveying rapidly an 
idea of the antique bits of Rouen, Bruges, or Antwerp ; but when 
copied and applied equally to sky, water, figures, as well as arch- 
itecture, it soon sickens, as it becomes gradually evident that the 
artist thinks nothing of his subject but everything of his ' style' ." 

# * 
* 

Surely Mr. Thomas should know that this " style" 
is not Mr. Pennell's or anybody else's imitation of "old 
Sam Prout," whose " splendid pencil work" I will under- 
take to say had never been seen by our American 
draughtsmen when their style was formed ; it is based 
originally on the pen work of the Frenchman, Vierge, 
which for its suggestion of sunshine and atmosphere 
generally has never been equalled. The trouble with 
Mr. Pennell and most of his followers in the Vierge 
manner is that they apply this same technique to all sub- 
jects without discrimination. Mr. Thomas is right there, 
It would be easy to point to some recent pen-drawings in 
the American magazines concerning which it might be 
debatable whether the white of the paper is intended to 
represent snow or sunlight on the ground. The mini- 
mizing of the actual pen work in these drawings is carried 
to the verge of absurdity. 

IF Mr. Whistler does not take care he will soon be 
better known as a brawler than as an artist. The pub- 
lic have hardly forgotten his very rowdy encounter with 
Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, at the Hogarth Club, and 
now the news is telegraphed from London of his savage 
onslaught on Augustus M. Moore, editor of The 
Hawk. Mr. Moore protests that he " was quite at a 
loss to understand Mr. Whistler's conduct, since The 
Hawk had not published anything about Mr. Whistler 
for several weeks." Silly Mr. Moore ! Probably that 

was the very reason. 

* * 

I WAS about to call attention to the fact that at least a 
dozen newspapers which have passed through my hands 
lately have copied without correction the paragraph about 
a forthcoming exhibition by the "English artist, Mr. 
Whistler." In view, however, of the reputation he is get- 
ting, perhaps it would be hardly worth while to claim 
him as an American. MONTEZUMA. 



